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The Disciple 


A MWagazine for Chitarians and other Christian 
People. 


Nemo Christianus, nist discipulus. 
MICHAEL SERVETUS. 


Che Last Services for resident Garfield. 


Tn" have received an extended account of the religious service in 
the Capitol at Washington, on occasion of the obsequies of the 
late President, and we think our readers will be glad to have some 
portions of it laid before them. The whole of this service has 
greatly impressed us, and especially from its characteristic simplicity 
and genuine feeling. In the Church of the Disciples, to which 
President Garfield belonged, there is no elaborate ritual; the 
officiating clergymen were left to follow the dictates of their own 
deeply-stirred hearts. The eulogium of the departed statesman was 
pronounced by his own pastor, Rev. T. D. Power, of Vermont 
Avenue Christian Church ; but it was no eulogium in the oratorical 
sense. This is the strain in which it was spoken: 

“The chief glory of this man, as we think of him now, was his 
discipleship in the school of Christ. His attainments as scholar and 
statesman will be the theme of our orators and historians, and they 
must be worthy men to speak his praise worthily. But it is asa 
Christian that we love to think of him now. It was this which made 
his life to man an invaluable boon, his death to us an unspeakable loss ; 
his eternity to himself an inheritance incorruptible, undefiled, and 
that fadeth not away. 

“He was no sectarian. His religion was as broad as the religion 
of Christ. He was a simple Christian, bound by no sectarian ties, 
and wholly in fellowship with all pure spirits. He was a Christologist, 
rather than a theologist. He had great réverence for the family 
relations. His example as son, husband, and father is a glory to 
this nation. He had a most kindly nature. His power over human 
hearts was deep and strong. He won men to him. He had no 
enemies. The hand that struck him was not the hand of his enemy, 
but the enemy of his position, the enemy of the country, the enemy 
of God. He sought to do right, manward and Godward.” 

This characterization from one who knew him well, is the best 
answer to those who have asked what were the religious tenets of 
Garfield. He had preached the Gospel which he lived, and he lived 
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the Gospel which he preached. To the Church whose ministers 
spoke the solemn words of a nation’s sorrow for his loss, he had been 
attracted by the devout earnestness of its spirit, and the unadorned 
plainness of its Christianity. For his creed he required nothing more 
than the simple word of Christ. 

We have before us the prayers offered by Revs. Isaac Errell 
and J. G. Butler, prayers evidently the spontaneous outcome of the 
sacred emotions of the hour, and not meant to be reported at all. 
Here, if anywhere, the doctrinal element might be expected to appear 
strongly, and with distinct emphasis. And here we are struck, first 
of all, with the total absence of what are sometimes considered 
the cardinal doctrines of the hopeless depravity of man, or of 
the substitutionary work of Christ. At the same time, we have 
seldom read prayers in which the invocation of the Divine Father, 
and the speech of the soul to the Saviour of Mankind, was more 
evidently the outcome of a direct and unconventional faith, When 
we read the words: “ Thou compassionate Saviour, we commend to 
thee very tenderly her whose faith and courage made thy servant 
strong in his days of weakness,” we are conscious that the speaker 
has a real grasp of the heart of Christ, and realises his personal 
presence with the believer in the same simplicity and certainty of 
faith which animated Stephen and Paul. And when we come to the 
closing doxology: “ Make us worthy subjects of the coming kingdom 
of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, to whom with Thee, O Father, 
in the ever blessed Spirit, be dominion and power and glory, world 
without end,” we feel that we are not listening to the mere recital of 
a creed, but to the outpouring of a song of praise, inspired by a real 
Christian experience. 

With the deep pathos of the selections read from Scripture by the 
Rev. Dr. Rankin we have been so deeply moved, that we reproduce 
them here in full: 

“ The Lord reigneth. The floods have lifted up their voice. The 
Lord on high is mightier than the voice of many waters. Clouds 
and darkness are round about Him ; righteousness and judgment are 
the habitation of His throne. By Him kings reign and princes 
decree justice. He changeth the times and the seasons. He 
removeth kings and setteth up kings; for there is no power but of 
God. ‘The powers that be are ordained of God. Whosoever, there- 
fore, resisteth the power, resisteth the ordinance of God, and they 
that resist shall receive to themselves damnation. 

““Cease ye from man, whose breath is in his nostrils ; for wherein 
is he to be accounted of? For behold, the Lord, the Lord of hosts, 
doth take away from Jerusalem and from Judah the mighty man, the 
man of war, the honourable man, and the counsellor, and the eloquent 
orator. There is no man that hath power over the spirit to retain 
the spirit, neither hath he power in the day of death ; and there is no 
discharge in that war. Then shall he be at rest with kings and 
councillors of the earth, which built desolate places for themselves. 
The clods of the valley shall be sweet unto him; and every man 
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shall draw after him, as there are innumerable before him. There 
the wicked cease from troubling, and there the weary be at rest. 

“Then answered Jesus unto them, Verily, verily I say unto you, 
he that heareth my word and believeth on Him that sent me, hath 
everlasting life, and shall not come into condemnation, but hath 
passed from death unto life. To him that overcometh will I grant 
to sit with me on my throne; even as I overcame, and sat with my 
Father in His throne. Blessed are they that do His commandments, 
that they may have right to the tree of life, and may enter in through 
the gates into the city. And they shall see His face, and His name 
shall be in their foreheads. 

“And he went a little further and fell on his face and prayed, 
saying, O my Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass from me. 
Nevertheless, not as I will, but as Thou wilt. 

“Tt became Him, for whom are all things and by whom are all 
things, in bringing many sons to glory, to make the captain of their 
salvation perfect through suffering. The disciple is not above his 
master, nor the servant above his lord. It is enough for the disciple 
that he be as his master and the servant as his lord. 

“Let not your hearts be troubled; ye believe in God, believe also 
in me. I will not leave you comfortless ; I will come to you. Leave 
thy fatherless children; I will preserve them alive. And let thy 
widow trust in me. 

“And it came to pass, when they came to Bethlehem, that all the 
city was moved about them. And they said, Is this Naomi? And 
she said unto them, Call me not Naomi, call me Mara; for the Lord 
hath dealt very bitterly with me. I went out full and the Lord hath 
brought me home again empty. Fora small moment have I forsaken 
thee ; but with great mercies will I gather thee. I hid my face from 
thee for a moment ; but with everlasting kindness will I have mercy 
on thee, saith the Lord, thy redeemer. 

“And Jacob died and was gathered unto his people ; and Joseph 
went up to bury his father. And then went up with him both 
chariots and horsemen; and it was a very great company. And 
when the inhabitants of the land saw the mourning they said, This is 
a grievous warning unto thee. And they did unto him according as 
he had commanded them. For they carried him into the land of 
Canaan, and buried him in the cave of the field of Machpelah, which 
Abraham bought for a possession of a burying place. 

“ And I heard a voice from heaven saying unto me, Write, blessed 
are the dead which die in the Lord from henceforth; yea, saith the spirit, 
that they may rest from their labours and their works do follow them. 

“‘T would not have you to be ignorant concerning them which are 
asleep, that ye sorrow not even as others which have no hope. For 
if we believe that Jesus died and rose again, even so them also, that 
sleep in Jesus, will God bring with him. Wherefore, comfort one 
another with these words, Faithful is He that calleth you, who also 
will do it. The Lord gave, the Lord has taken away. Blessed be 
the name of the Lord.” 
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Che GHovhead of Christ. 


ot are many topics of Christian theology which will come up 

again for consideration, in consequence of the appearance of a 
new and amended edition of the New Testament; an edition with an 
expurgated text, as well as with an improved translation, Among 
such topics is to be reckoned the question of Christ’s Godhead. 
Since the publication of the Revised Version, the present writer has 
been led to re-open before his own mind the Scriptural aspect of a 
question which he had long regarded as practically settled. This 
paper is accordingly offered as a contribution to the prosecution of 
further thought upon the matter. 

It will be felt that the Scriptural ground for the doctrine of the 
Holy Trinity has been greatly cut away by the pruning knife of the 
Revisers. No man can now be contradicted who shall affirm of the 
doctrine of the Holy Trinity that it may be true or it may not ; but, 
if true, it is a truth of speculation, not a truth declared in Scripture: 
It is the result of the intellectual action of the human mind, set to work 
upon certain indications furnished by Scripture ; and, moreover, it isa 
result authorised as correct by the sentiment of the Church at large. 
It can, however, henceforth claim no higher authorisation than this. 

Again, it will be felt that the presentation of the humanity of 
Christ is much more distinctly and emphatically made, both in the 
new text and in the new version, than intheold. The passage which 
speaks of the Son’s ignorance of that which the Father alone knows, 
is duplicated in the new text ; being found in Matt. xxiv. 36, as well 
as in Mark xiii. 32. Such new renderings as “the boy Jesus” 
(Luke ii. 43), and “his servant Jesus” (Acts ili. 13), bear a 
humanistic impress, which is somewhat foreign to the spirit of the 
elder translation. And these are but specimens of much more in the 
same direction. 

On the other hand, unless we have very much mistaken the 
practical impression made upon the public mind by the new version, 
the evidence for the Godhead of Christ has received an important 
accession of force. Every one has noticed that two new renderings 
may now be cited in its favour, viz.: “our great God and Saviour 
Jesus Christ” (Titus ii, 13), and “our God and Saviour Jesus 
Christ” (2 Peter i. 7). And although many, nay most, of the old 
proof texts urged in behalf of the Godhead of Christ disappear now 
in that capacity, still the popular mind forgets the losses, in delight 
at these unexpected gains. In the rejoicing over the new-discovered 
sheep, the fate of the ninety-and-nine is forgotten. The impression 
left by the old version is not effaced, and there is simply a transfer 
of reliance from old to new ground. Moreover, people will say, and 
with some justice, when revision has been so thorough and unsparing 
in the removal of old landmarks, we may rest in confidence on what 
is saved to us; and if the bulk of our proof texts is reduced, the 
certainty of those that remain, having endured the ordeal, may be 
regarded as placed above dispute. 
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We shall not here venture to upset this confidence by impugning 
the scholarship which has introduced the phrases, “our great God 
and Saviour,” “our God and Saviour Jesus Christ,” for we feel that, 
while much may be said both for and against these new renderings, 
the fact of a consensus of competent scholars in their favour deserves 
great weight. It is quite true that if the judgment of the American 
Revisers had prevailed, the newer renderings would have gained 
admission only as marginal alterations of the old version. But this 
fact gives additional emphasis to the deliberate action of English 
scholarship in the matter. In the margin we still find the older 
renderings, “ the great God and our Saviour Jesus Christ,” “God 
and our Saviour Jesus Christ.” And it must be confessed that even 
these are susceptible of the interpretation which refers the epithet 
“God” to Christ. 

There is, however, an important consideration in reference to 
these texts, which must by no means be overlooked. They occur in 
Canonical books ; but it is not at all certain that the books in which 
they occur are of apostolic authorship. He would be a bold man 
who should claim ‘Second Peter” as the work of Simon Barjonah. 
And the dispassionate critic wlll probably hold that the ascription of 
Godhead to Christ, if this be the true sense of the phrase in “ Titus,” 
adds a new argument to the case against the Pauline origin of the 
Pastoral Epistles. Nothing here said, is intended to weaken the just 
authority of these books, as parts of the New Testament. But a 
difference of authorship may not unnaturally be accompanied by a 
difference of style ; and a later date helps to explain a variation in the 
vocabulary. 

If, then, these phrases really belong to the New Testament, they 
belong to a later phase of the New Testament writing; one of them 
may be assigned with certainty to the post-Apostolical period ; the 
other is possibly non-Apostolic, and at the highest is referable to the 
closing days of St. Paul. A similar line of remark may be extended 
to these other passages of the New Testament which may be adduced 
in evidence of the direct ascription of Godhead to Christ. Such 
passages will not be found in the three primitive Gospels, or in the 
earlier Apostolical writings. They must be sought in the later 
Epistles, or in the Proem to the final Gospel. 

This would seem to point the way to the opinion that the Godhead 
of Christ, so far from constituting an essential part of the original 
Christian revelation, is rather a mode of speech, adopted after 
Christianity had come into contact with the Gentile world—a 
language calculated to convey to the Greek mind an adequate 
impression of the greatness and position of Christ. And here we 
may well remember, what Origen long ago remarked without censure, 
that ¢heos (God) is sometimes taken in the New Testament in the 
classical or heathen sense of the term, viz. : not, as we take it, for an 
incommunicable and personal name of the Supreme Being, but as a 
designation of other beings, endowed in varying degrees with the 
nature and attributes which pertain to deity. 
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These remarks lead to a two-fold question, which may be thus 
stated. (1). Is Christ in Scripture called theos (God)? (2). If so, 
in what sense is he there so called ? : 

1. The present writer is inclined to answer this first question in 
the affirmative ; though this affirmation is so much at variance with 
predisposition and previous study, that it is here made with a hesita- 
tion, and a sense of responsibility, proportioned to its gravity. We 
think that, in the later language of the New Testament, ¢heos does 
apply to Christ. If it be asked, then, whether we should consider it 
justifiable to use in reference to Christ the English word God; we 
reply that we should not. And this became the word God is, in 
modern usage at any rate, no real equivalent for ¢#eos. The now 
firmly established perception of the truth of the absolute Unity of 
God (a doctrine held in the most unqualified sense by all Christians, 
whatever they may think of the tripersonality or otherwise, of that 
One Being) has reacted upon the significance of language. When 
we say God, we mean emphatically and distinctively the One, the 
Supreme. But there was no such limitation and reservation of the 
Greek tongue, as known to the Apostles and their successors. And 
it is a well known principle of just interpretation, and even of fair 
translation, that a mere verbal transference of terms from one lan- 
guage to another, is not always a sufficient rendering of idea intended. 

It may be recollected here, that the rejection of the term God 
as applicable to Christ, is on the part of Unitarians, and even of 
Humanitarians, of very modern date. Between Arius and Athanasius, 
there was no question that Christ was God; the controversy turned 
upon the way in which he was so. Arius contended that it was 
within the power of the Supreme to call into existence, from non- 
existence, a being exactly reproducing His own essential attributes, 
infinity alone excepted ; and that He had exercised this power in the 
production of Christ. Athanasius maintained, in opposition to this 
view, that the Son was not a product of the Father’s power, but the 
offspring eternally generated, of His infinite essence. Socinus, again, 
who held that Christ was in nature nothing more than a Man, still 
called him God ; holding that the Supreme could delegate to a mortal 
all those functions of the Godhead which are concerned with the 
spiritual welfare of this world. Until the time of Priestley, we doubt 
whether any Unitarian had removed altogether from his phraseology the 
acknowledgment, in some sense, if the principle that Christ is called 
God in Scripture. The ascription of this title to Christ is found 
even in Mr. Belsham’s Jmproved Version, and survives in the older 
hymn-books, eg, in some of Mrs, Barbauld’s lines. 

2. If, then, we admit the phrase as Scriptural, in what sense are 
we to understand its use? It is not the opinion of the present 
writer that the interpretations either of Arius or of Socinus can be 
justly regarded as in harmony with the spirit of Scripture, though it is 
admitted that there is something to be said for each of them. That 
of Socinus especially falls in with our Lord’s own argument: “he 
called them gods, unto whom the word of God came” (John x. 35). 
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We think, however, that on this point Athanasius came nearer to the 
real idea which was in the mind of the writers of Scripture, when 
they applied ‘eos to the Son, as well as to the Father. The position 
of Athanasius is, of course, not to be gathered from the Spanish 
symbol which strangely bears his name. His deliberate judgment 
may be seen in the Nicaean creed. Here the explanatory phrase 
occurs, theon ek theou, that is to say, “ God, because forth from God.” 
It was a term introduced for the sake of greater insistance on the 
reality of the Sonship of Christ to the Father. Arius had explained 
“Son of God” to mean, in fact, “special creation of God ;” and 
Athanasius thought (in the present writer’s judgment, rightly thought) 
that this was not the mind of Scripture. Hence he brought into 
prominence what he conceived to be the Scriptural meaning of ¢heos, 
in those few passages where he found it applied to Christ. .The,word 
was used by him to protect and conserve the reality of the divine 
filiation of Christ ; and we believe it to have been employed in 
precisely the same way, and with the same object, in Scripture itself. 

Accordingly, if by ‘““Son of God” we understand not merely a 
messenger and representative of the Most High, but one deriving his 
being directly from God, then we mean by “Son of God” all that 
Scripture means by ¢#eos in its application to Christ. But if we 
understand that Christ is God’s child only in a figurative or poetical 
sense, then it would seem that we are at issue with Scripture; and 
Scripture would recall us to the full force of its teaching, by the 
employment of the word ¢heos of Christ. 

What we desire to add, in conclusion, is, we venture to think, the 
most important consideration in reference to this whole matter. The 
view of the derivation of Christ here regarded as Scriptural ; and as 
furnishing the true sense of the Scriptural epithet ¢/eos, in its 
reference to Christ ; is held by the present writer to be fully con- 
sistent with the most stringent view of the essential humanity of our 
Lord. On this point we do not expect to carry any immediate 
conviction, or even to be at once understood. That Christ is in the 
most literal sense God’s Son, and that Christ is in the most exclusive 
sense Man, are positions which, ever since Calvin burned Servetus 
for maintaining both of them in the same breath, Trinitarians and 
Unitarians have agreed to consider incompatible. Nevertheless, we 
venture the bold suggestion that these positions, so far from being 
mutually antagonistic, are needed as explanatory of each other. 
Among all Christians there is common ground in the belief of the 
humanity of Christ. Given this, which all hold, and how is the 
perfection of Christ to be maintained or understood? Say that in 
his inmost person he is God Most High, and you reduce his 
humanity to an impersonal vesture of his being; he is the perfect 
man no longer. Say that he is simply the human product of his 
age, and how can frailty give birth to that which is without flaw? 
We see in Christ’s humanity the very qualities which are the qualities 
of God; these, moreover, are the qualities which make him the real 
man ; and we hence infer that his being is at once human, and the 
offspring of the Being of God. 
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In this connection it may be permissible to quote some words 
from a sermon, published in the (American) Unitarian Review for 
October, and delivered by Dr. George MacDonald at Essex Street 
Chapel, in 1879. Dr. MacDonald says : 

‘IT believe that Jesus is the eternal Son of the eternal Father; that in him the 
ideal humanity sat enthroned from all eternity; that as he is the divine man, so 
is he the human God; that there was no taking of our nature upon himself, but 
the showing of himself as he really was, and that from evermore.” 

This saying has appeared enigmatical to many who have read it. 
But leaving out of consideration the perplexing question raised in 
the words “from all eternity,” it does not seem to present an unin- 
telligible statement of belief. Christ’s nature is the human nature ; 
and humanity really exhibits in him its ideal perfection. This ideally 
perfect humanity is the highest image we can have of the divine 
character ; and it is a real image, because immediately derived from 
Him whose perfections give it birth. 


Dammatis. 


MWe cannot call up the name of the ancient worthy who remarked 

that the writer of the Book of Acts has left us “ thirsting for 
more.” His words have found an echo in the hearts of many since 
his time. Who does not long for more extended information con- 
cerning Paul and his apostolical labours, till their final close? All 
this is denied to us here; perhaps hereafter it will be made plain to 
our delighted conceptions. We ask, but ask in vain, for something 
more about Paul’s companions and friends than the brief record 
makes known to us. Thus, for our own parts, we should much like 
to have been told a little of Damaris beyond the mere name. 

Of other female disciples spoken of in the history, so deeply 
interesting in itself, we find scanty, but very precious notices, enough 
to give some insight into their characters and pursuits. Dorcas, for 
example, was full of alms-deeds ; and how touchingly are we intro- 
duced into the upper chamber, where lies her dead body, with the 
widows around it “ weeping and shewing the coats” which her own 
hands had made for their necessities. Lydia, “ whose heart the Lord 
opened,” was, we find, a seller of purple from Thyatira. This was a 
costly article of commerce, and. therefore we may presume Lydia to 
have been enriched, as well as pious and hospitable. Priscilla, who 
followed the humbler and far less profitable occupation of a tent- 
maker, was full, we are informed, of Scriptural knowledge as well as 
of zeal. Of Rhoda, we gather that she was of one of the household 
of Mary, the mother of John Mark; her character shines as modest, 
trustful, loving. 

But of Damaris no more is said than that she was a woman of 
Athens, cleaving unto Paul. All else respecting her is left to con- 
jecture, wild or sober, as the reader’s temperament may be. Who 
or what was she—heathen, Jewess, or proselyte ?. We have absolutely 
nothing on which to securely or perha ps plausibly build. She may just 
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as well have been any one of these, for in Athens were found persons 
of all beliefs and of no belief at all; Epicureans and Stoics among the 
philosophers ; Hebraists and Hellenists of the chosen people. And 
among the women the variations of rank must have been great and 
startling. Females in all the pomp of wealth and splendour, yet 
sick of their surroundings—full, to use a modern term, of ennzuz, too 
indolent even to form a wish, with a household of slaves trained to 
the most minute observance, and over whom they exercised uncon- 
trollable as well as capricious sway. ‘To carry me; to fan me while 
I sleep, and tremble when I wake :” such was the lot of these, the 
bondsmen and bondswomen of antiquity. If Damaris was” born to 
the manner of command, she was a woman of condition, entitled to 
homage from all who approached; the sacrifice she made on 
becoming a Christian must have been very great, and in many 
respects painfully felt. True, she was not called on to manumit her 
slaves. Society was unprepared for this. To cast them on a world 
not willing to receive them, to throw them on their own resources 
when they were unable to provide for themselves, would have been 
cruel kindness. But she could, she must treat them far otherwise 
than in her waywardness had been the case. “Come,” and they 
must still come ;” “Do this,” and it must yet be done. Yet how 
much less harshly would sound the command—how mildly subdued 
the manner. She had heard, probably for the first time, and, if so, 
heard with astonishment, that God had made of one blood all 
nations of men. She had pondered this truth, and, cleaving to Paul 
and his doctrine, she had seized on its importance, and determined 
it should henceforth be the law of her household. If slavery was a 
heavy yoke, still she could mitigate its pressure. If the burden was 
too weighty for her to remove it entirely, she could strengthen the 
weak hands and revive the drooping spirits. 

Supposing, again, as is allowable to suppose, that she had received 
the education bestowed on women of rank at that period, she must 
already have cast off, in her inmost mind, the silly, and worse than 
silly, stories of the popular mythology, wearied to death by the 
puerilities of heathen observances, at the same time loathing them in 
their darker aspects. The whole would appear to her unworthy the 
attention of a rational being; yet, where to find something purer, 
more substantial, to fill the aching void within? In a fortunate—we 
will add, in a providential—hour she was led to follow the apostle to 
Mars’ hill, and there she heard, from his lips, the simplest, the 
grandest, the most benignant of truths—truths which concerned not 
merely the present fleeting state of things, but truths of eternal 
importance, truths of God and human duty, of a resurrection to 
immortality, and a final judgment in righteousness, even by that man 
whom God had ordained. The announcement was, to a sensitive 
mind, overwhelming. The one thing needful was now her great 
concern ; she drank in the tidings. They were to her the “gospel ;” 
by them she was to be saved. 

We have considered Damaris under one possible and not at all 
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improbable conjuncture of circumstances. Of course, we are equally 
at liberty to conjecture her as one of lowly estate. In this light 
Canon Farrar seems to regard her; why, he does not inform us, 
unless that she was “ possibly a Jewess.” A Jewess she may have 
been and very poor ; but she may have been a heathen, and yet in 
poverty. We observe, however, that she is mentioued in connection 
with Dionysius, and he, the Areopagite, must have been a man 
venerable for dignity as well as years. ‘The ‘“‘ others with them” are. 
not distinguished by name. Damaris stands out by herself from.the 
- crowd ; and hence we fondly conceive of her as we have ventured to 
speak : a woman of rank and wealth and character. 

Of Dionysius, who believed with Damaris, vague and most un- 
cértain tradition gives an account which is not in the least degree 
reliable, ‘‘ Christian tradition,” says Farrar, in his admirable “ Life 
of St. Paul,” “makes him a bishop and martyr, and he is gradually 
developed into St. Denys of France.” It is not unworthy of remark 
here that St. George, the patron saint of England, is none other than 
George, the Arian Bishop of Cappadocia. 

But, to return to Damaris. She is, we fondly conceive, another 
illustrious instance of what Christianity has done for women, raising 
them to the rank for which the gracious Creator designed them when 
he made male and female, equals, companions, and mutual helpers. 
The women of the New Testament—we mean the believing women— 
form a glorious band of workers in the common faith, bright 
examples of the influence of the Gospel on life and character. 
Among their number are the “last at the cross and earliest at the 
tomb.” We find them ministering to the saints, washing the disciples’ 
feet, sewing garments for the poor, teaching in the churches, and 
instructing even the eloquent preacher more perfectly in the 
doctrine. They have had many gifted, earnest successors, In our 
own country we number Lucy Hutchinson and Lady Russell, in their 
husbands’ cells ; Bunyan’s poor blind daughter, dutifully waiting on 
him in confinement ; and Mrs. Watts, nursing the future sweet singer 
of Israel, just outside the prison where his father was immured. But 
the time would fail us to number up the deeds of such heroic 
Christian women, the Mores, the Cappes, the N ightingales and 
Carpenters of their times. Christianity did much for them, and 
nobly they strove to repay their debt of obligation. In them has 
been fulfilled the spirit of our dying Lord’s injunction in the last 
agony : “ Woman! behold thy Son.” “Son! behold thy mother.” 
That beloved disciple took the mother to his own home. Well have 
the mothers done their part in return. They have formed the minds 
of our best and greatest men. It is they who have sent out into the 
world, to bless and save it, the theologians and philosophers, the 
patriots, reformers, and philanthropists, who have carried abroad the 
spirit of the Christian home. To no agency does Christianity owe 
so much as to the influence of good and pious women, who have 
embraced in their hearts and illustrated in their homes the faith 
which Paul preached, the faith as it is in Jesus, 
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Y summer’s holiday this year led me into a district of England 
which is ill supplied with places of worship of the Unitarian 
faith. One, therefore, began to think about the religion that under- 
lies all forms, the Divine Spirit acting in divers ways ; and as Sunday 
came round I felt a desire in my heart to sink differences and unite 
with other people in worship. Besides, I remembered that we have 
a great deal to learn from others, even if, as we fondly imagine, others 
have a great deal to learn from us. Perhaps, by going thus out of the 
ruts, I might usefully see what we have missed, and how to 
strengthen the weak points of our enterprise. Of the places of 
worship for selection, ‘the Church of England” offered the most 
attractive outside, and a moment’s reflection confirmed the choice. 
Whatever our views may be on the subject of Liturgy versus Free 
Prayer, there can hardly be any variance of opinion as to the 
supreme beauty, both literary and spiritual, of the prayers in the 
Church of England service, as compared with other such forms. 
When, with our earth-stained hands, we long to touch the heaven 
that lies about us, no printed words can better express the inmost 
petition for divine good. Their language how simple, how dignified, 
how adapted to the most general, as well as particular needs, of ‘‘as 
many as are here present.” Accordingly, I took my seat in the 
commodious, handsome church, and found a somewhat large and 
intelligent-looking congregation assembling. 

The impression of the service was a very mixed one. At some 
moments I seemed to hear a sweet and gracious echo of the voice of 
Christ in his living church; and again I found myself in the atmos- 
phere of a miserable superstition. Happily, the worst of the creeds 
was not recited. The day not being a high festival, the apocryphal 
* Athanasius ” remained in his own dead silence, so that I was not 
consigned to everlasting punishment for my rejection of the Trinity. 
It was humiliating enough, however, to listen to the people con- 
fessing “‘I believe in” all the mysteries of the creed fashioned at 
Nicaea. We, who are members of the liberal faith of Christ, have 
most of us at some time lamented the lack of a bond of doctrine, a 
central concert of belief, through which we might be more definitely 
attached to the Evangel of our fellowship. It is a crying need 
among us. But this credo in chorus, this confession in detail of the 
Church doctrine, by persons who had evidently put aside their 
independent intelligence, to take with implicit confidence whatever 
the Church might tell them, served to give me a scare, and set our 
freedom, with all its drawbacks, in a happier light. At any rate, we 
do not want people to come to us with any unthinking lisping of our 
shibboleths. Our doctrine must command their real assent if we are 
to give it the free name of a creed. The problem remains; we are 
waiting still for the spiritual genius which shall give effect to the real 
harmony between the truth of God and the honour of individual 
consciences. Meanwhile, I seem to rejoice a little more than I did 
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a few weeks ago, in the liberty wherewith Christ has made us free. 

As for the sermon, my idea is confirmed that the ordinary utter- 
ance to which this name is applied in the Church of England belongs 
to a species of production entirely distinct from that of the advanced 
Nonconformist discourse. We were blessed on this occasion with a 
sermon only ten minutes in length. It was mainly a string of 
Scripture passages, put together on the principle of each one contain- 
ing the special word on which the amiable clergyman had set his 
affections for the time, with hardly any real affinity of meaning in the 
detached pieces, and the general impression of the discourse 
“ signifying nothing” in the end. Among Nonconformists the 
sermon is essentially a larger effort, aiming at some piece of Scripture 
elucidation, or giving a practical turn to some religious truth. It 
must evince a certain quantity of thought and logical sequence, and 
especially so in our own pulpits. In the Church of England, as a 
rule, the sermon is put in to fill up a little space left open for the 
minister’s use, with strict understanding that he shall not overstrain 
the intellect of his hearers. Tennyson’s ‘‘ Northern Farmer ” doubt- 
less stuck to the Establishment : 

An’ ’eerd un a bummin awaay like a buzzard-clock ower my yead, 
An’ I niver knaw’d whot a mean’d, but I thowt a ’ad summut to saay, 
An’ I thowt a said whot ’a owt to ’a said, an’ I comed awaay. 

These folk have good heads, and no doubt exercise shrewd facul- 
ties, six days in the week ; they are not to be taken in about crops 
and yarns and prices; they read books, and know a little of what 
science has been teaching. But on the Sunday, and “ sitting under” 
the preacher, they distrust their reason and intelligence. The 
minister knows all about the truth of God; they are quite content to 
listen to his feeblest drone, and call it gospel. 

And yet I did not feel that we, the extreme of Nonconformists, 
have got all the good on our side. We have to pay dearly for our 
individualism, our reasoning the matter out, each one for his 
intelligent self. There were many persons who must have gone to 
church for the sake of the devotional help it gave them. Thanks- 
giving and prayer, devotions, are the prominent feature. Is it not in 
this that we often fail? The sermon is the principal thing. The 
devotions are ‘‘ preliminaries,” and in our way. Are we always more 
religious than our Liturgical neighbour? And are we becoming less 
religious in our criticism? Such questions are of the deepest 
importance, and very practically must they have an answer. 


Congregational sapemoirs—Cemplepatrick. 
Xx 


N addition to the duties already mentioned, the Associated Elders 

of Templepatrick, at the time of which we are now speaking (1646 

to 1660), appear to have exercised in some cases the functions which 
are now exercised by a Court of Petty Sessions, 
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At the period referred to there were no such Courts of Petty Sessions 
in existence in this country, nor was the law locally administered in 
any methodical manner by the few gentlemen who then held the 
commission of the peace. Under these circumstances Presbyterian 
Kirk Sessions acted in many respects as penal Courts, for the trial 
and punishment of offences committed within their respective con- 
gregations. When thus acting as a Criminal Court, the Session of 
Templepatrick appear to have adopted the following form of proce- 
dure: They received information, from persons offering it, of offences 
committed within their bounds; but they very properly required 
“that all complaints should come into the Session by way of Bill; 
that the complainant should put in one shilling with his Bill, and 
that if he did not prove his charge, his shilling was to be forfeit to 
the Session-box. This (they said) was done to keep down groundless 
scandal.” The complaint being thus lodged and received, the Session 
issued a summons, requiring the offender to appear before them on their 
next day of meeting, and to answer to the charge which had been 
made against him. In what form this summons was issued, or by 
whom it was sent and delivered, is not stated ; but it is likely that in 
this matter the services of the Beadle of the church were put in 
requisition. In other Presbyterian documents of the period we read 
of an “ officer” who was employed to summon offenders before Kirk 
Sessions. But, however the summons may have been issued or 
delivered, it is very remarkable that, although in one point of view it 
had no legal authority, it yet was almost invariably attended to in the 
days of which we are now speaking, which, we fear, would not be the 
case in the present day. Sometimes, indeed, the persons summoned 
left the parish altogether rather than appear before the Session, and 
took temporary refuge in some other parish, in the same way as 
offenders now sometimes leave the country to escape the jurisdiction 
of a Court of Petty Sessions. But even this removal was an acknow- 
ledgment of the Session’s authority, and to meet such cases a sort of 
extradition treaty seems to have been entered into between the 
Sessions of neighbouring congregations, according to which they 
mutually gave up to each other all such refugees as tried by flight to 
elude the jurisdiction of their own Session. With this object in view, 
the Templepatrick Session “enacted that, if any of this parish 
harbour strangers in their houses till first they make declaration 
thereof to the Session, then, if those persons be found scandalous by 
fleeing out of their own parishes, they who harbour them shall be 
found censurable by the Session as cloakers of the guilty.” 

The privilege of taking depositions of witnesses upon oath was 
also exercised by the Templepatrick Session, and persons denying the 
oflences with which they were charged were allowed “to purge them- 
selves on oath.” 

In the matter of punishment the powers of the Kirk Session were, 
of course, restricted by the law of the land. Sometimes pecuniary 
penalties were imposed, and “bonds” were taken for the future good 
conduct of offenders; but the punishment most commonly inflicted 
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was to require delinquents to “stand in the public place of repent- 
ance before the pulpit in the face of the congregation,” in the time 
of divine service, and to “continue their standing there,” Sunday 
after Sunday, until either the Session by private conference with the 
culprits were “satisfied with the signs of their repentance,” or “until 
it should please the Lord to work furder upon their hearts.” It was 
also enacted “that all persons standing in the public place of re- 
pentance shall pay the church officer one groat.” And, as this kind 
of punishment sometimes continued for a long time, it came to pass 
that ‘‘the place of repentance” was furnished with a stool for the 
accommodation of delinquents, which was thence called “ the stool 
of repentance.” Mention is also made of a “pillory” as having 
been occasionally used by the Session of Templepatrick for the 
punishment of evil-doers. When punishments of this kind were 
supposed to have had their intended effect, the offenders*were either 
“dismissed from further standing,” and told to “behave in a more 
christianly way for time coming ;” or they were formally “ absolved” 
by the Session; for there is no doubt that in those days the power of 
absolution was assumed and exercised by the Elders of Presbyterian 
Congregations in Ireland. 

The offences which at the period now treated of were brought 
under the cognizance of the Templepatrick Session were of a very 
varied character. The largest class consisted of what were called 
“cases of scandal”-—z.e, cases of fornication or adultery. The 
number of such cases at this time in Templepatrick was greatly 
increased by the presence of a Scottish regiment in that town and 
neighbourhood. These men, being such as Livingstone in a passage 
lately quoted has represented them to be, did not at all improve the 
morals of the female members of the community amongst whom they 
resided. Women are continually “ delated” before the Elders of 
Templepatrick for having been seen “ tippling with troopers, and 
kissing them.” Nay, even after the soldiers had left Templepatrick, 
the Session are frequently informed that certain females had “ fled to 
Scotland after the army,” but not until the watchful eyes of the Elders 
of Templepatrick had detected in them symptoms which had brought 
them ‘ under the suspicion of fornication.” 

_ In cases of scandal the first offence was punished by ‘standing 
in the place of repentance” for a longer or a shorter period. A re- 
lapse incurred the additional penalty of appearing there, attired in a 
white sheet, or in sackcloth. Indeed, in every case of adultery “‘the 
Antrim meeting” (or Presbytery) ordered that ‘ whenever persons 
scandalous in adultery are to signify their repentance publicly, there 
be sackcloth provided for them by the Church Session of the place, 
and that they be not admitted in any other habit.” Sometimes, how- 
ever, the persons who had made themselves obnoxious to this aggra- 
vated punishment refused to submit themselves to it. On one 
occasion a frail fair one “appears before the Session of Temple- 
patrick, and stands yet to her disobedience to make any further 
confession of her relapse in fornication, and saith that they have got 
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as much of her as they need to look for.” 

Another offence which came very often before the Templepatrick 
Session at this time was Sabbath-breaking. On this point the Elders 
were particularly strict. Actions which we should have thought 
worthy of punishment, no matter on what day they were committed, 
were punished by the Session, solely (it should seem) because they 
were committed “on the Lord’s day.” Thus, we have a man punished 
for “ beating his wife wfon the Lora’s day,” which would almost lead 
us to think that if this outrage had been perpetrated on an ordinary 
day of the week it would have escaped the censure of the Temple- 
patrick Elders, and that it was only because it was perpetrated “on 
the Lord’s day” that they thought it worthy of punishment. In the 
same way we have a man and his wife “delated to the Session for 
fighting on” the Lord’s day,” and on another occasion a man is ordered 
to be summoned “ for beating his child on the Zord’s day ,” all which 
seems to imply that, in the opinion of the Templepatrick Session, 
the offence in these several cases consisted not in the thing done, 
but in the day on which it was done. 

The other cases of Sabbath-breaking dealt with by the Temple- 
patrick Session were numerous and various. Parents were summoned 
by the Session and punished “for allowing their children to play on 
the Sabbath, and thus abusing the Lord’s Day.” One man was 
brought up “for fishing in the Clady Water,” and another “for 
working the Clady Mill on the Lord’s Day.” One man is punished 
‘for thatching his house,” another “ for pulling hemp,” another “ for 
gathering in his corn,” another ‘“‘for slaying a beast,” and another “for 
drawing his sword,” on the Lord’s Day. Women, also, when convicted 
of “Sabbath-breaking,” were very summarily dealt with. One woman 
was punished “for bleaching her clothes,” another “for baking 
bread,” and another for “boiling porridge,” on the Lord’s Day. 
Nay, we even read of a woman being punished by the Templepatrick 
Session for what we should consider the venial transgression of 
“giving meat and drink to people in time of afternoon Sermon at 
Communion.” When we remember what Livingstone has told us 
about the people in those days travelling long distances to attend 
Communions, and doing without sleep for two or three consecutive 
nights when waiting on the nocturnal ministrations which were a part 
of the Communion observances, we should have thought that a 
woman might have been forgiven for supplying a little meat and 
drink to such people, even though it should be “in time of afternoon 
Sermon at Communion.” 

Absence from church, or, as we should call it, ‘‘staying away 
from meeting,” was very strictly inquired into and punished by the 
Session of Templepatrick. To look after cases of this kind, two 
elders were expressly appointed at a previous meeting of Session to 
visit the houses of the people on every Sunday during the time of 
divine service, and see who were loitering at home, when they ought 
to have been worshiping in the temple of God. 

Drunkenness and the selling of drink were serious offences in the 
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yes of the Templepatrick Session. They “enacted that all beer- 
sellers that shall vend beer especially in the night time till people be 
drunk, shall be censured.” Among their temperance regulations is 
one which appears rather curious. “The Session of Temple- 
patrick enacted that if there fell out at bridals either drunkenness or 
squabbling or any such abuses, that then in that case besides the 
censures of the persons themselves who offended, the parties married 
should forfeit a penalty” !!| This was rather hard upon the bride 
and bridegroom, who, we may presume, would, after the enacting of 
such a law, be very cautious as to the persons whom they invited to 
their wedding, seeing that they would be held accountable for any 
excessive hilarity, or pugnacity on the part of their guests. 

Quarrelling amongst men, and scolding amongst women, did not 
escape the corrective discipline of the Templepatrick Session. 
Cursing was also noticed with proper reprobation, and to one person 
who had been guilty of this latter offence the somewhat singular 
admonition was given that he should “have more familarity with 
God.” We should have thought that such a person had, in all 
probability, been already zoo “familiar with God,” or at least had 
made too free with His name. Slander, when proved, was not lightly 
passed over by the Session of Templepatrick. In one case which was 
brought before them, this sin culminated in the almost inconceivable 
enormity of “‘calumniating an elder” !! We can imagine the horror 
with which the Templepatrick Session received the news of such an 
atrocious offence having been committed within their bounds, and 
we can also imagine the righteous indignation with which, after their 
feelings of amazement had subsided, they proceeded to mark their 
sense of the heinousness of the sin by inflicting upon the hardened 
sinner who kad been guilty of it, the punishment which, in their 
opinion, his aggravated crime so well deserved. 

In the Old Templepatrick Session Book, at the time with which 
we are now concerned, there is one case of a woman being brought 
up for “charming,” and also one case of another woman being 
accused of “ witchcraft.” In the case of the “ charming woman,” the 
offence alleged against her was not clearly proved, and she was 
dismissed. In the other case of alleged withcraft, it is remarkable 
that the supposed culprit came from Kilroot, near Islandmagee, 
which latter place has always been famous for witches. In the 
instance brought before the Templepatrick Session, the woman 
accused of this singular offence denied the soft impeachment, and 
was no further interfered with by the Templepatrick elders, who, we 
may hope, thought they were more within the lines of their proper 
duty when on another occasion they summoned another woman “ for 
her bad carriage concerning her mother,” and exhorted the daughter 
“to have a better care of her mother than she had done formerly.” 

The last offence which we shall notice as having been dealt with 
at this time by the elders of Templepatrick, was, as it is set down in 
the Session-Book, rather a singular one. It was the offence of 
“going to England.” On one occasion, two men were ordered by 
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the Session “to make public satisfaction on the next Lord’s Day for 
going to England.” On another occasion we have another man “ for 
going to England ordered to stand high upon the pillory the next 
Lord’s Day for his stubbornness ;” and in a third case a man “for 
going to England, after his public confession, appeared before the 
Session, and being sharply rebuked, was absolved from that sin.” 
‘In all these cases, “the sin of going to England” consisted in the 
fact that the delinquent had formed part of the Scottish army which, 
in pursuance of an “ Engagement,” entered into in 1648 between the 
King of England and the Scottish Parliament, was by the latter 
sent into England to fight for Charles Stewart against the English 
people. To get recruits for this army commissioners were sent 
from Scotland to Ulster, to induce the Scottish forces who 
were then quartered there, to enter into this “ Engagement,” 
and join the Expedition This some of the soldiers stationed at 
Templepatrick seem to have done; but, as the entire proceeding 
was strongly condemned by the Presbyterian Church Courts both 
in Scotland and Ireland, the consequence was that when these 
soldiers, who had gone from Templepatrick on this errand, returned, 
after their discomfiture by Cromwell, to the parish which they had 
left, they were immediately taken to task by the Kirk Session of that 
place, and severely punished “for having gone to England.” It is 
not likely that they ever went back to England on a similar errand ; 
but the treatment which, on this occasion, they received from the 
Templepatrick Session for an offence which was mainly military, or, 
at most, political, and certainly not at all irreligious or immoral, 
would be thought rather high-handed in the present day, and would 
subject the Session who acted in such a manner to the charge of 
going beyond the bounds of their proper authority. 


“Tqbither Goest Chou?” 


T might seem more appropriate, at this season of return from 

holiday-making, to ask our readers where they had been. As 
evening brings wanderers home, so the chill, short days of November 
recall the last stragglers who had been protracting vacation. And, 
now that all are assembled again at their tasks and places of business, 
what various and excellent answers might be given had visitors to 
sea-shore and tourists ’mid mountains, had gazers on Continental 
cities and travellers from American resorts, to render account of their 
several experiences in the domains of nature and of art. 

Entertaining, however, as it would be to hear one another re- 
capitulate such accessions to the mental store as each could tell ; 
pleasant as it is to see the gain secured where better health was the 
object of quest, the rambles of summer are but as our dreams— 
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spectacles for “the inner eye, which is the bliss of solitude,” as the 
poet writes. When we would hold close converse with our fellow- 
men, we must discourse of the milestones on the great highway 
rather than of the pastimes and sights of the bye-paths; and of 
fellow-travellers we would know how far they mean to accompany us 
onward. For it is our daily routine of thought and speech, our 
habituated tone of sentiment, whereby we really make progress 
forward, or come short of a good goal. Excursions, whether on classic 
or on scarce-trodden ground, merely diverge from the usual “ day’s 
march,” to bring us back thereto with quickened step. 

Suppose the question, ‘ Whither goest thou ?” were asked with 
reference to our Sunday wayfarings, what response might our con- 
science warrant? The outer man either puts in an appearance with 
tolerable regularity at such or such a place of prayer, or fails to lend 
much encouragement to the souls with whom his lot should be con- 
joined. But what sort of an inner man does he take with him, or 
stay with, to enjoy company? Is this inner man intent to be “a 
pilgrim,” as Bunyan would put it? Or does he incline more to take 
his ease at his inn, forgetting that if he will not foot the road he will 
have the heavier hill to foot? Of what complexion are his Sabbath 
Cogitations? And with what eye does he regard this custom of 
assembling ourselves together to celebrate sacred festival and solemn 
remembrance of God? What is his philosophy of worship? There 
are the would-be strong ones, who consider the practice excellent for 
women and children, but somewhat too monotonous and tame for 
their own more strenuous emotions. There are the fully indoctrin- 
ated souls, who imagine their novitiate over, and that the celebrations 
are suitable to the as yet untaught and growing folk. There are the 
spontaneous votaries of nature, who trust to the spur of the moment 
for their career in well-doing. There are the deep-thinking /umt#- 
nati, who conjecture that the dark lantern of their own particular 
ism enshrines the very sun of righteousness; to them there is no 
advantage in being as others are—humble suppliants at a throne of 
grace. 

We do not attempt to classify the gentleman who, in a very 
representative character, presiding at a meeting of Unitarians, termed 
public worship “a luxury.” We can only trust that he is a luxury- 
loving Unitarian, for worshippers of that genus Go not happen to 
have amongst themselves the reputation of being fond of attendance 
at devotion, while amongst others they unfortunately have no repute 
at all—whatever good they may possess being ill spoken of. 

Is it really amongst luxuries that you place the going to church ? 
Think of the temper of the lad kept back from school sport ; the 
waywardness of the young lady denied leave to be at a ball ; the con- 
sternation of the man in whose face the railway station door has been 
closed ; the heavy-heartedness of the good wife, left behind, when the 
husband excursionizes for the day. They cannot get what they 
dearly desire, and how apt are they to take it as a slight, and resent 
the treatment, But who cries out against being stopped from his 
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purpose to be-in the family pew on a Sunday? The door is not 
bolted, but the man makes no push to get inside. The excursion 
comes once a week, but the housewife is too content to let the good 
man go without her, and makes little demand for a report of pro- 
ceedings when he comes back. With calmest equanimity the 
interrupted idea or project may fade from view. The morning 
slumbers may protract their reign, the dinner hour be anticipated, 
the newspaper or book be further conned, a ramble in the suburbs 
or the fields be substituted, a friendly call planned ; but the frustra- 
tion of the wisest aim, godliness, is not regretted. 

Whither goest thou if this aim be failing that should carry thee 
forward? Where are you if your spirit of life be not bound up with 
the obseryance, the public observance, of religious fellowship as the 
girdle of its loins? The matter, it may be said, is not at all so 
serious and important as this. We can go when we will, and stay 
when we will. We may find ourselves none the better for being kept 
in a tedium by some reverend gentleman, and none the worse for 
the indulgence of a pleasant reverie over some serial page at home. 
You apply this rule to politics then? You leniently think in a con- 
tested election of those placid individuals who failed to record votes 
when the Liberal, or, it may be, the Conservative side, was so sore 
pressed ! You act on the principle in business! And it matters not 
whether customers pay when they get goods or indefinitely postpone 
that ceremony! And, doubtless, with your children you consider it 
all the same whether they learn their lessons or indulge their play ; 
whether they attend instruction or pursue their own devices! You 
are consistent in this admirable principle of being sublimely in- 
different to the means pursued, if there be but a professedly good 
enda long way ahead. Once granted that you wou/d attend worship, 
your proof of that disposition is not to be too closely scanned. We 
ask the question, Whither goest thou? because we do not grant the 
existence of a mood such as you assume. If you are not often 
engaged in reverence, it is because reverence is uncongenial. If you 
are not at pains to serve your Maker, it is because you like to serve 
yourself. And if you are not going churchward, it is because you 
will not churchward. 

Still, if in the matter of regular worship we cannot always answer 
“Churchward” to the question, Whither goest thou? it may be 
through some unfortunate distaste, for which others are as much to 
blame as we. The unmitigated compulsion, whereto of yore youth 
was too much subjected, the unattractive associations connected 
with the tabernacle to be frequented, may have led on to disastrous 
result. The core of hearty good-will to have the right prevail may 
be sound in itself, though not fortified about with the constant 
persuasives of social religion. 

Whither goest thou, then, to find congenial company, and relieve 
life from the strain of business, from the awe of duty and the sense 
of defect? There are some few hours which stand to the week, 
there is a day, now and again, having a relation to the month, such 
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as the fortnight or the month at holiday time bears to the year. How 
runs the current of feeling and emotion at such hours? How does 
the tide of sentiment flow and ebb on that day? Is it in the direc- 
tion of happy friendship that you are borne? Do you recollect some 
outlying acquaintance to be looked up on such an occasion? Is it 
to cultivate some refined taste that you speed ? Do you take up 
journals to know what new books are discussed, or dip again into the 
poetry or fiction, the biography or travel, that you wonld more fully 
appreciate? Costumes and their wearers attract some: the eyes of 
others gloat upon shop windows. The fumes of the tavern have their 
votaries: the odours of tobacco furnish an acme of delight to 
numerous hosts of time-beguilers. With what aid do you chase 
away loneliness? By means of what cordial do you sweeten ease ? 
Pastimes are most important in their influences on those who pursue 
them, bringing the talents into exercise, putting zest into the nature, 
and solidifying the floating humours of ycur wisdom or folly into 
habitudes and fixed bent, so that you must do as you have been 
doing. ’Twere well worth while, therefore, to go right, and keep 
straight ahead in the good cause of commendable recreations. 
Those are best which, in the first place, admit both young and old, 
and enable a whole circle to rejoice together. Those are best which, 
in the next place, are readily begun and easily left off, and leave no 
ugly effects, neither tainting the breath, nor fascinating the brain, nor 
making their participators burdensome, either to others or to them- 
selves. Those are best which, in the third place, least exhaust the 
pocket, demanding little silver and less gold as their price. Such 
pleasures fit the thrifty, for the true thrifty people do not think to 
thrive by thrift alone. A few of their coins have holes, for luck. 
Those are best which, in the last place, make no pretences, and have 
none made on their behalf. Many persons of wealth gather gew- 
gaws, and term it patronage of art. Multitudes amuse themselves 
with instruments of one kind and another, and designate it music. 
The amusements we have in life are various indeed, 

Whither goest thou when thou wouldest be serious, pressing 
onward? Whither goest thou when thou wouldest be at ease, 
relaxing speed? You have fellow-Christians with whom to journey : 
why should you miss any one of their Sabbath day’s marches when 
health is yours and your company would be in place? Their 
progress may leave you behind, and “the religion of the future” 
may have nothing to do with you, who, gainsaying the faith of the 
present, have acquired no qualification to understand the things to 
come. You have fellow-mortals ’midst whom to pass your time in 
hopeful confidence: why should you choose a fetter to encumber 
your limbs when freedom is yours, and your innocent example 
would be a gain? The evil that enslaves so many may seize even 
you, and that miraculous to-morrow, bottomless pit of all foolish 
ones, condemn you to the wasting of every precious moment that is 
called to-day. Look to your steps closely if you would have sure 
footing ; foot it diligently if you would get forward, 
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‘Music in the bome Circle. 


MONG our home enjoyments, few can exert a more far-reaching 
influence than that of music. And if that influence is of an 
elevating, chastening, purifying character, as it is generally believed 
to be, then how desirable is it that it should be introduced into every 
household, where it may tend not only to raise and purify, but 
doubtless bind more closely and intimately together the various 
members. The melody of one may imbue with melody the hearts of 
others, and the harmony of numbers may soothe the passions, may 
keep in abeyance the harshness and discordance of tempest-tossed 
souls. A musical family, therefore, should be a happy family, since 
it combines among its own members sources of recreation at once 
elevating, inspiring, ennobling. 

Music may be either vocal or instrumental, sacred, or secular. 
By sacred music is meant music that inspires with pure, uplifting, 
devout feelings ; by secular music is meant music that inspires with 
joyous, pleasing, humourous sentiments. The one is the handmaid 
of religion, the other of pleasure. Sacred music is peculiarly fitted 
for the hymn of praise, of thanksgiving, of supplication, of adoration 
in the sanctuary ; secular music is suitable for the home circle and 
the festive board. The one is the expression of religious feelings and 
experiences, the other is the expression of interesting incidents and- 
pleasing emotions. While sacred music onlyis used in the shrine of faith 
and prayer, both sacred and secular are appropriate to the home 
circle. 


Now, since music is found by many to be a truly delightful means 
of recreation and inspiration, it is to be hoped that every reader of 
the Discifle is a lover of music, though every reader may not neces- 
sarily be as a consequence, musical. Not to be alover of music is to 
come under the severe castigation of Shakspere, when he says : 


The man that hath no music in himself, 

Nor is not moved with concord of sweet sounds, 
Is fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils ; 

The motions of his spirit are dull as night, 

And his affections dark as Erebus : 

Let no such man be trusted. 


I cannot say I agree with Shakspere in this wholesale condemnation 
of the non-music-loving portion of the human race. Two of the best 
men I have known were incapable of discriminating between musical 
sounds, the consequence being, when they essayed to join others in 
song or psalm, they composed their own unmelodious music as they 
went along ; while, so far as their critical powers were concerned, a 
different tune for each verse, or the same tune to different sets of 
words, wonld have been equally pleasing to them. Though I do not 
sympathise with Shakspere’s remarks, I would however say, if you 
have not yet the love of music in your souls, try and become imbued 
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with it, for it may become a great influence for good. To the young 
especially I would say—Cultivate your voices, and “if at first you 
don’t succeed, then try, try, try again.” Poor voices may become 
passable ones, while good ones may become better. é 

But music need not be confined to the voice. There are manifold 
instruments which may be made to discourse sweet sounds—the 
violin, the flute, the concertina, harmonium, and piano. Some, I am 
aware, would look with disdain upon the concertina. It has, never- 
theless, two important recommendations, especially to persons of 
limited means: it is cheap, and easily learned; and anything that 
raises the spirit and furnishes pleasant occupation for the under- 
standing and the heart, even to a Jew’s harp, finds favour in my eyes. 
The concertina should be more widely distributed than it is. It will 
give forth either melody or harmony, may accompany a voice or 
voices, or be heard alone. It is also of medium strength of tone, 
and, being so portable, is peculiarly fitted for the domestic circle. 
It has another recommendation: it will serve to whet the musical 
appetite and prepare the way for more artistic instruments. Thus, 
in a two-fold sense it is an instrument of musical education. By 
means of it the home circle may, at a moment’s notice, become a 
concert party, when there may be heard the strains of old familiar 
favourites—“The last rose of summer,” “The harp that once through 
Tara’s Hall,” “Come back to Erin,” “ Home, sweet home 3? or the 
hallowed cadences of the Hundredth Psalm, or the paraphrase com- 
mencing “OQ God of Bethel, by whose hand.” And who knows 
what pure sentiments, what patriotic feelings, what chastened sympa- 
thies might be inspired or cultivated by such strains and under such 
circumstances ? 

We know of no recreation more likely to prove attractive to the 
young, and to furnish them with a cheerful, healthy, pure means of 
enjoyment, than that of music. What pleasant hours, during long, 
dull winter evenings, might thus be spent in the family circle, which 
otherwise would probably be given up to carelessness, listlessness, 
dissatisfaction, or to the meditation of matters neither instructive, 
elevating, nor refining. Music is purifying in its tendency, and it 
creates pleasing associations. The influence of domestic music, of 
these domestic concerts, if they may thus be characterized, would 
not be of a merely transient nature. When the boy has become a 
man, and the girl a woman, and both have gone out into the world, 
perhaps into some distant clime to fight life’s battle, how will the 
strains of the old familiar tunes pass through their hearts, and the 
love of the old home inspire them anew ! Again, by memory’s aid, 
will the voices of father and mother, of brother and sister, be heard 
resounding through the past ; the tear will start, the heart pulsate 
afresh, and life be chastened, purified, sanctified, and brightened by 
the happy influences that stream from the first home. 

A blessed thing is the memory of sweet influences, sweet hopes, 
sweet associations. The first home is usually but of a few short 
years’ duration, Let its memory be surrounded by a halo of 
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beautiful, bright, happy associations, such as those which music can 
.supply. As Moore says ; 

When through life unblest we rove, 
Losing all that made life dear, 
Should some notes we used to love, 
In days of boyhood meet our ear, 
Oh, how welcome breathes the strain ! 
Wakening thoughts that long have slept, 
Kindling former smiles again 
In faded eyes that long have wept. 

“Music hath charms to soothe a savage breast,” said the old 
English dramatist Congreve ; and travellers among the uncivilized 
races of Africa have witnessed the power of music over the rude, 
untutored savage. Sir Samuel Baker, whose adventures thrilled’ the 
reading public some years ago, says that a street organ grinder would 
pass in triumph through Central Africa, without the slightest fear of 
molestation, and with whole tribes dancing in his rear. If music is 
capable of quelling turbulent passions, and raising to ecstacy the 
“savage” breast, how great, how blessed must be its influence over 
the enlightened mind and heart! There are indeed few, very few, 
who are not pleasurably moved by “ the concord of sweet sounds.” 

Truly music is a vehicle of thought. When sweet and joyous, or 
solomn and inspiring words are wedded to appropriate sounds, the 
musical composition becomes a teacher that is ever active for good.” 
Some one has said—‘ Let me write a nation’s songs, and I care not 
who makes the laws.” He was fully aware that by the aid of music, 
great germinal principles may be disseminated, principlesthat dominate 
character and conduct, out of which history is formed. Authorities 
tell us that the great Reformation of the sixteenth century in Germany 
owed not a little to the fact that the people of that country were a 
musical people ; that on their promulgation, the new doctrines were 
united to suitable tunes, and thus by means of these winged 
messengers rapidly were borne from ear to ear and from heart to heart. 

It behoves parents, then, to encourage and foster the growth of 
music in their homes, which will become purer and better for it. Let 
parents themselves sing ; sing at their work, and sing for recreation. 
This would develope a taste for singing in the household. It would 
tend to dispel clouds and darkness and melancholy. It would render 
home bright, cheerful, happy, and the memory of such would be 
inspiring, powerful for good, long after the family circle was reduced 
by removals or broken up by the ravages of death. 

Let parents, then, sing in the morning, sing at noon, sing at night. 
Let their daily occupation have a musical accompaniment ; their 
homes will become more joyous and free. From hearing them their 
children will unconsciously learn to imitate them, and their lives will 
be happier from seeing father and mother happy, as music is generally 
the expression of happy feeling. And if children learn to sing at 
home they will sing in the Sunday-school and in the congregation, 
and the psalmody of our places of worship will not then depend upon 
a few leading voices, but upon the many; and the praise will be fuller, 
gladder, more inspiring for their presence. 
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Motes of Sunday School Lessons. 


XLII.—/ November 6th). 
THE Exopus. 
Read Exodus xii. 30-42, and xiii. 17 to xv. 21. 


Gre Israelites took advantage of the series of calamities that befel 
Egypt to strike for their freedom. They felt that their God, 
Jehovah, was assisting them. 

The numbers given are too large. One writer thinks the 600,000 
“fighting men” should be 600, The difficulties that they met with 
are such as accompany small numbers rather than large numbers. 
In a former lesson it was suggested that the length of their stay, as 
given here, cannot be relied on. — 

Through fear of the Philistines (xiii. 17), the Israelites did not 
take the direct way to Canaan. They went “ through the way of the 
wilderness of the Red Sea.” Their guide was by day, the pillar of a 
cloud ; by night, a pillar of fire. It was an ancient custom to carry 
a fire before an army in the desert. Alexander the Great had a pole 
raised over his tent that was visible from every part of the camp, on 
which smoke was seen by day and fire by night. 

Probably Moses went towards the shores of the Red Sea in order 
to defeat attempts at pursuit. North of Suez it is possible to wade 
acrsss the gulf at low-water. The tide rises and falls very suddently 
there. Moses chose his time well. It was ebb-tide, and a strong 
wind kept back the waters (xiv. 21). The Israelites crossed in safety, 
the returning tide hindered their pursuers. The song of Miriam 
somewhat heightens the colouring of the prose account of this great 
deliverance. 

The Egyptian account of this event, as given by Josephus, is very 
different. To purify the land 80,000 leprous and unclean persons 
were condemned to work as slaves in the stone quarries. The 
revolted under the leadership of a priest called Osarsiph, and by the 
aid of Hyksos conquered Egypt, and ruled it for 13 years. Their 
terrible rule was ended by the king’s son, who expelled them and 
pursued them to the borders of Syria. This Osarsiph was said to be 
Moses. 

The Israelities in safety, delivered from bondage, would think, 
after the manner of their time, that it was because their God was 
stronger than the gods of Egypt. Then Moses composed the 
triumphant ode of praise to Jehovah, which his host joined in singing. 
Miriam and the woman with timbrels (musical entertainments with 
strings) answered them with the refraln. 

The recognition of Jehovah as the mightiest God was an important 
step towards monotheism. 
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XLITI.—( November 13th). 
First Days oF FREEDOM. 
Read Exodus xy. 22 to xvii. 


Having escaped from the sea and the pursuit, the Israelites find 
themselves in the Sinaitic desert. They had passed from Egypt to 
Arabia, from Africa to Asia, from slavery to freedom. Exultation and 
rejoicing are natural on such an experience. Butas their first feelings 
subsided, and they began to look round and realise their position, 
their joy would be tempered. They were in a dreary desert. They 
had left the wonders of Egypt, the green fields of the Nile, the 
populous cities. The had entered a desert of stone and sand without 
trace of human habitation. The Land of Promise was far distant. 
But as yet hope predominated, and they set forth on their adventurous 
journey. 

For three days they journeyed in a land without water. Their 
patience and powers of endurance would be sorely tried. But now 
they reach a well, and their hopes would rise only to be quickly 
disappointed. The water was bitter. Then their murmurings burst 
forth, until Moses remedied the fault. This was a type of their first 
experience of freedom. Their discontent, allayed for a time, was only 
slumbering. The happier experience at Elim only delayed the 
outbreak. 

Journeying towards Sinai “the whole congregation murmured 
against Moses and Aaron, for provisions failed.” Better, they said, 
to have remained in Egypt, for there there was food, than to die of 
hunger in the wilderness. 

They did not perish however. Their wants were supplied. They 
hungered for the “ flesh-pots of Egypt,” and they fell in with flocks of 
quails which supplied their necessities. The “quail” is a small bird 
of the grouse kind, which crosses the Mediteranean Sea in vast 
multitudes, and often visits the Sinaitic peninsula. Quails are 
imported alive into England in vast quantities from Sicily and Italy. 

They also found “ manna,” a sticky sweet-tasting sap, that flows at 
times from the bark of certain trees. At night it is a liquid, but it 
thickens towards morning. After sunrise it melts, and then it is 
difficult to gather. People of old thought it fell from the sky. “It 
is manna” in xvi. 15, might be translated ‘‘ What is it” ? for in Hebrew 
‘man’ = “what?” 

The complaints of the Israelites have been likened to the “ reaction 
which has followed on every great national emancipation, on every 
just and benefical revolution ; when the evils which it has caused are 
felt, and the evils which it has removed are felt no longer.” A glorious 
exception in the settlement of the Pilgrim Fathers. 

Jesus Christ compared manna to the spiritual nourishment which 
God gives to men. John vi, 
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XLIV.—(Wovember 20th.) 
Mount SINAI. 
Read Exodus xix. 


Instead of leading the Israelites to Canaan Moses conducts them 
to Sinai. Why? To train them, to make the different tribes to act 
together as one nation, to accustom them to a life of privation and 
so fit them to become conquerors. Possibly it was the only direction 
the tribes could have taken to avoid enemies whom they were not yet 
strong enough to encounter. 

The chief reason, however, was to bring them into the region 
where he himself in his meditations had met Jehovah. Sinai seemed 
to him the best place for making the Israelites acquainted with 
Jehovah and his worship. There, too, he might obtain further guid- 
ance from Jehovah. 

For a description of Sinai see Stanley’s “Sinai and Palestine,” 
Chek. partre 

Everything in their new surroundings was a contrast to what they 
had seen in Egypt. The level cultivated plain was exchanged for the. 
naked, rugged mountains. The union of grandeur with desolation 
was calculated to impress the imagination. Egypt wasa type of “the 
world.” In this mountain solitude they seemed nearer to God. 

Scenes of wonder are narrated. Jehovah is represented as reveal- 
ing himself in a cloud, as seen in fire. Moses ascends the mountain 
and is hidden from sight in a cloud. The wonders are perhaps the 
phenomena of a thunderstorm. But Jehovah is represented as speak- 
ing to Moses, as being seen, etc. The whole account is plainly 
meant to shew that Moses was distinguished above other men, and 
that the religion he taught was not from himself, was not from man, 
but from God. 

The Israelites had had other gods, as we have seen. Their 
worship had impure rites. But Jehovah, whom Moses wished to 
make henceforth the Israelites’ sole God, a holy and a fearful God, 
though He required offerings, and fire was His symbol, yet must be 
served above all things by a moral life. Such teaching was fitted to 
make a great people. 

In the new religion which Moses taught, while he derived some 
things from the Egyptians, especially their high estimate of morality, 
he avoided and condemned their worship of many gods, of living 
animals (such as crocodiles, ibises, cats, etc.) and of images. His 
aim was to shew that Jehovah was the true God, the only God. 

Although higher revelations of God were to be given to men in 
subsequent times, yet this teaching of Moses was higher than that 
which men had been accustomed to. He was therefore a true 
prophet of God. 
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XLV.—( November 27th.) 
THE Mora. Law. 
Read Exodus xx. 


Moses declared that he received his religion from God. He gave 
the Israelites “Ten Commandments,” as we call them, or The 
Decalogue. In Hebrew they are called the “Ten Words.” - 

I. “I, Jehovah, am thy God; thou shalt have no other gods.” 
The different tribes had probably had different gods. To be united, 
to adopt the high morality he set forth, they must acknowledge only 
Jehovah. Jehovah demanded goodness and hated wickedness. This 
was probably the hardest lesson of all for the Israelites to learn. 

II. “Thou shalt not make any image to worship.” Jehovah was 
near, if unseen. An invisible God could have no material likeness. 
He was too great and glorious for man to conceive his likeness. 

III. “Thou shalt not take the name of Jehovah in vain.” This 
= Thou shalt take no false oath. Where Jehovah’s name was used 
IN connection with any utterance or undertaking, they were solemnly 
bound to truth and fidelity. Higher teaching,—never utter falsehood, 
Or break a promise. Never use the Divine name thoughtlessly. 

IV. “Observe the Sabbath day.” Why was one day in seven 
chosen? Probably connected with some ancient worship of the 
heavenly bodies, Sun, Moon and the Five Planets which were known 
to the ancients. But why do we have a dayof rest from ordinary 
labour? It is good physically. But the great reason is that we may 
have a special time for meditation and worship, that we may be 
assisted to make our lives holy. 

V. “Honour and obey your parents.” The Egyptians taught, that 
‘a son who obeys his father is rewarded bya long life,” and that ‘‘obedi- 
ence or disobedience comes out of the heart of man.” One of the 
duties of children that is always obligatory. 

Respect for human life; for personal and domestic purity; and 
for the property of others, may be learned from the VI., VII., and 
VIilIth “ Commandments.” 

IX. “Thou shalt not bear false witness.” False witness‘is-a lie, 
and we should all shrink from that. But if we tell again the tales we 
hear, we may be bearing false witness, or if we repeat what we have 
seen or heard, we may be causing mischief. We should rather seek to 
keep ourselves from all forms of wrong-doing. Avoid scandal, 

X. “Thou shalt not covet what is not thine.” This condemns 
not only evil deeds, but the heart or the disposition from which evil 
things proceed. We are to seek purity of heart as well as of conduct. 
See Matt. xv, 18-20. 
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Ecclesiastical Summary. 


THOUGH Malta belongs to the British 
dominions, the Knights of Malta are 
necessarily Catholics and celibates. It 
is, however, reported that the Pope has 
dispensed with both these qualifications 
in the case of the Prince of Wales; for 
the first time in the history of the Order, 
opening it to a married Protestant.— 
The Catholic Synod of the archdiocese 
of Glasgow, which had never met since 
the Reformation, was assembled last 
month.—A ‘‘ gifted and deeply earnest 
lady,” who had something to do with 
the conversion of Cardinal Newman, 
has died at Plymouth. This was Mary 
Imelda Poole, the successor in good 
works and ecclesiastical trust of Mar- 
garet Hallahan, of whose exemplary 
life a short account has appeared in this 
Magazine.—A curious incident is re- 
ported from Kelvedon, in Essex. On 
the death of a parishioner, Mr. John 
Keatinge, who belonged to the Roman 
Catholic faith, the rector, Rev. S. 
Slocock, offered either to perform the 
ceremony himself or to place the church- 
yard at the disposal of the priest, and 
to have the bell tolled. To the surprise 
and sorrow of the relatives of the de- 
ceased, Cardinal Manning forbade any 
religious service at the grave, and 
nothing could be done but to comply 
with his order.—The election of Mr. H. 
E. H. Jerningham, at Berwick, is 
claimed, and not unjustly, by the 
Catholic community as a victory over 
Protestant prejudice. It is rarely, 
indeed, that a Roman Catholic succeeds 
in winning the suffrages of an English 
constituency.—There is, however, a 
disposition on the part of the Catholic 
press to manufacture a record of suc- 
cesses out of very small materials. 
Thus, we find it gravely reported that 
the first time Her Majesty had wit- 
nessed a play for twenty years was 
when she attended at Abergeldie the 
other day ‘‘the representation of a 
drama by a Catholic writer.” This was 
Mr. Burnand’s ‘‘The Colonel.” We 
shall hear next that the reading of 
Punch, which Mr. Burnand edits, is a 
sign of Catholic reaction. 

The Church Congress has held, in 
its Jubilee year, a most successful 
meeting at Newcastle-on-Tyne. Of the 
various addresses, none surpassed in 
power and effectiveness the .opening 
words of Bishop Lightfoot. His refer- 


ences to the various anniversary meet- 
ings held this year in the Northern 
Province, and especially tothe Centenary 
of George Stephenson, and the influence 
of the railway system on Church work, 
were at once exceedingly happy, and 
full of sound wisdom. That the 
Ritualistic movement is making wonder- 
ful strides, and gaining over even the 
moderate men, was evidenced by the 
whole tone of the debates on this 
subject. The atmosphere of the Church 
of England, at least as breathed by the 
clergy, is becoming distinctly sacer- 
dotal. The discussion of the Revised 
Version was hardly equal to the 
importance of the subject, and the 
welcome accorded to it rather took the 
form of deprecating objections. Secu- 
larism, Agnosticism, and other types of 
modern infidelity were lashed rather 
than criticised by the Archbishop of 
York, in a very brilliant but at the same 
time a wholly unsympathetic paper. 
Much of it was wide of the mark ; for 
though Mr. Bradlaugh is an Atheist, 
the school of Secularism is not com- 
mitted to Atheism; it simply leaves 
theology out of the reckoning. To 
mistake its position in this regard, is to 
reject the opportunity of leading the 
Secularist, by help of his own higher 
aims, to a recognition of truths which 
are beyond his merely human creed. 
One of the speakers at the Congress 
had the frankness to tell a story which 
expresses only too exactly the feeling 
of the stubborn mechanic in regard to 
the conventional presentations of reli- 
gion. Asked why he did not attend 
public worship, the workman replied : 
“If I go to church, a chap reads 
everything"out of a book, and tells us 
nothing out of his own head; and if I 
go to meeting, why I could do just as 
well as that myself.”—Liverpool has 
taken a voluntary religious census, and 
the attendanceat all Protestant churches, 
but especially at those of the Establish- 
ment, is lamentably low.—The new 
Bishop of Liverpool, Dr. Ryle, in his 
first charge, defends the reference of 
Church causes to lay judges, and says, 
truly enough, that the Episcopal bench 
is not remarkable for the presence of 
judicial minds.—Pressure has been put 
upon the editors of Clerical Directories 
to strike out the name of Bishop Colenso, 
and all reference to his diocese, This 
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is a foolish way of ignoring the plain 
fact that the Bishop of Natal, be his 
errors what they may, holds his office 
by a patent as good as that which con- 
fers ecclesiastical status on the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury.—The Rector of 
Ramsden Crays, Rev. J. D. Hoysted, 
declines to hold a Harvest Thanks- 
giving this year, on account of the state 
of the crops; but after next wheat- 
sowing he will have a service ‘‘ for 
special prayer and supplication to 
Almighty God, that He may be pleased 
to grant us more prosperous seasons 
than we have had during the last five 
years.” For this special service a 
model might be supplied by the in- 
genuous prayer of the Scottish divine, 
chronicled bya profaneauthor, ‘‘O Lord, 
grant us grace; for if Thou give us no 
grace, we shall give Thee no glory; 
and what wilt Thou do then, Lord?” 
—Among novelties at the Ecclesiastical 
Art Exhibition, in connection with the 
Church Congress, was what is described 
as ‘fa padded lady’s Prayer-book.” 
This is not the first time that a gram- 
matical error has become the vehicle of 
a shaft of unconscious satire.—The 
Scottish Episcopal Church, which can 
boast of ‘‘ the wealthiest laity and the 
worst paid clergy in Scotland,” has been 
holding in Edinburgh a Church Con- 
gress, something on the plan of the 
Church Congresses of England. The 
most interesting and distinguished 
speakers were visitors from the south of 
the Tweed, all very High Churchmen 
of course. 

Among Presbyterian matters, the one 
of greatest local interest is the jubilee 
of the ordination of Rev. John Mac- 
naughtan, of Belfast. © This was cele- 
brated on the 18th October, and 
attended by representative men of the 
Presbyterian Churches of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland. Mr. Mac- 
naughtan, who began his ministry at 
Crown Court, London, in 1831, re- 
moved to Paisley, and took part in the 
Disruption. In 1844 he came to Bel- 
fast, declining to receive the Regium 
Donum. His ministry has always been 
popular, and his public career, marked 
by a certain effective independence and 
conciliatory strength, has earned him 
the respect of all parties. The church 
in which Mr. Macnaughtan has minis- 
tered for the last 37 years, bears upon 
itsfront theinscription, Ecclesia Scottica, 
1831. It was founded, however, in 
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1722, as a protest against the Non- 
subscribing principles of the two older 
Presbyterian congregations, and hence 
was long known as the Third Congre- 
gation.—In the Belfast Presbytery, 
Rey. J. B. Wylie’s notice of motion, 
arguing that ‘‘to raise the question of 
religious tests at the door of the House 
of Commons is a violation of the prin- 
ciples of religious liberty,” was ex- 
punged from the minutes by a vote of 
29 to 3. Rev. John MacDermott, of 
Belmont, was the seconder of Mr. 
Wylie’s motion. — The instrumental 
music controversy has taken a historical 
form, and is now being conducted in 
the shape of a duel between Dr, Killen, 
Professor of Church History, and Rev. 
A. Robinson, of Broughshane, Dr. 
Killen contends, we think very unsuc- 
cessfully, that the leaders of Puritanism 
were not so strongly opposed to the 
use of instruments in public worship as 
is commonly supposed. —At the Armagh 
Diocesan Synod, Dr. King Irwin ven- 
tured upon a very gratuitous attack 
upon the Presbyterian Church, which 
he accuses of making Baptism depend- 
ent upon a money qualification. He 
further hazards the assertion that it is a 
distinctive peculiarity of the Church of 
Ireland that it offers the Gospel to the 
people without money and without 
price; the explanation of this strange 
statement being that there is no system 
of pew-rents in the Irish Church. It is 
a little too soon for the Disestablished 
Church to claim a superiority of dis- 
interestedness in money matters over 
the Presbyterians of Ulster. — The 
Father of the Kirk of Scotland, Rev. 
Walter Home, of Polwarth, born 1798, 
has resigned his charge. He succeeded 
his father, Rev. Robert Home, and 
father and son have between them held 
the same living for the unprecedented 
term of 112 years.—The session of Dr. 
Walter C. Smith’s Free Kirk, in Glas- 
gow, are disposed to elect Professor 
Robertson Smith to the eldership, with 
a view to his having a place in the next 
Assembly. Meanwhile, the Professor 
sedulously attends to his duties as a 
member of the Revision Committee for 
the Old Testament.—The Duke of 
Hamilton has declined to grant a site 
for a U.P. church in Arran, He does 
little, it would seem, for any church in 
that island, over which he exercises a 
feudal sway, for it is reported that the 
kirks and kirkyards are in a disgraceful 
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state of dilapidation.—The so-called 
Synod of the French Protestant State 
Church is a voluntary body, meeting 
without Government authorisation, and 
not supported by the liberal section of 
the Church. It has just been in session 
at Marseilles, and has joined hands 
for once with the Roman clergy in de- 
manding exemption for all clergy and 
students from the obligations of army 
duty, except as regards ambulance 
woik. It also asks that when a clergy- 
man is called away to this work, a locum 
tenems be provided to take care of his 
parish.—The San Francisco Presbytery 
has silenced, on a charge ot unsound 
teaching, Mrs. Sarah B. Cooper, the 
teacher of a Bible class at Calvary 
Church, whose efficiency may be judged 
from the fact that she had raised the 
membership of her class from 6 to 300. 
The office-bearers of her own church are 
warmly on her side. Mrs. Cooper is a 
cousin of Colonel Robert Ingersoll, a 
relationship which in itself perhaps 
amounts to a heresy. But the point 
alleged against her was her disbelief of 
the narrative of Jonah and the whale.— 
The centenary of the Edict (13th Oct., 
1781), proclaiming religious toleration 
throughout the Austrian dominions, has 
been celebrated by the Synod of the 
Bohemian Reformed Church at Prague, 
and by that of the Moravian Reformed 
Church at Klobuk. Scotland and 
America sent delegates to the interest- 
ing proceedings. 

Few men had contributed more to 
the right understanding of the historical 
position of the Congregational churches 
than Mr, Herbert S. Skeats, author of 
the History of the Free Churches of 
England, whose death is announced at 
the age of 53. Although a partisan 
historian, he was both fair and exact. 
His services to Nonconformist journal- 
ism were considerable, and he was one 
of the chief literary aids of the Libera- 
tion Society. Mr. Skeats was a son- 
in-law of the late Edward Miall.— 
Rey. Enoch Mellor, D.D., of Hali- 
fax, who died 26th October, at the 
comparatively early age of 58, was a 
representative Congregationalist minis- 
ter of the older theological school. He 
had engaged in controversy respecting 
the Atonement not only with a Uni- 
tarian minister, Rev. T. Hincks, of 
Leeds, but with one of his own minis- 
terial brethren, Dr. Baldwin Brown, 
strenuously contending against both op- 
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ponents for the substitutionary view. Dr, 
Mellor had removed from Halifax to 
become the successor of Dr. Raffles at 
Liverpool; but the Yorkshire air was 
more to his taste, and he returned to 
Square Chapel, after a few years’ trial 
of Great George Street. He enjoyed a 
high reputation as a preacher, and had 
filled with great ability the Presidential 
Chair of the Congregational Union.— 
In reference to the curious case of the 
refusal of a Church Council to permit 
the removal of a Congregational minis- 
ter from Boston to Chicago, we learn 
that the matter has been referred to 
arbitration, with this singular result : 
the Boston people have demanded and 
got a money compensation of 5,000 
dollars, on condition of allowing their 
minister to go West. Our authority 
remarks that it is not stated whether 
the sum was paid for good will, or 
whether the minister was valued as an 
unexhausted improvement.—A Congre- 
gationalist minister does not take the 
same view of the harvest which we have 
reported on the part of an Episcopalian 
divine. At Eccleston Square Church, 
London, a harvest thanksgiving was 
held, whereat the pastor, Rev. Dr. 
Hitchens, quoted published testimonies 
concerning the harvest of the present 
year, showing that, instead of gloomy 
rumours being realised, the harvest of 
1881 will be an abundant one. ‘We 
dishonour God,” said Dr. Hitchens, 
*“when we complain of the Divine 
dealings. The great Benefactor has 
not ceased to remember His promise. 
Therefore we, His servants, will speak 
good of His name.”—In connection 
with the Pilgrim Fathers’ Memorial 
Church, New ,Kent Road, there is a 
** Help-Myself Society,” numbering 
500 working men, all total abstainers. 
—Rev. Josiah Henson, the original of 
“‘Uncle Tom,” who died recently in 
Canada, at the age of 87, was, we 
believe, a Congregational minister. 

In what classification of Christian 
preachers to place the late George 
Dawson we do not well know, and the 
statue recently erected in Birmingham 
was a tribute to his public spirit, not to 
his religious views. Yet on the occasion 
of the unveiling of this statue, says an 
eye-witness, ‘‘ one of the first to arrive 
was a tall, clerical-looking person. 
That, said a gentleman to me, is one of 
George Dawson’s curates ; he was a 
Roman Catholic priest, whom George 


Dawson converted, and who preaches 
in a neighbouring town.”’ And there is 
no question that Dawson’s influence as 
a teacher of religion, rather than of 
theology, was both widespread and deep. 
The Church of the Saviour was a power 
in the religious life of Birmingham. 
The Revised Version continues to 
gain ground. Yale College has adopted 
it for use in its services. The Bible 
Society has ordered it to be taken as 
the basis of its foreign translations. 
This order, however, tells us a secret; 
we had hitherto been under the im- 
ression that the Bible Society’s trans- 
tions were, at any rate, supposed to 
be made direct from the originals. On 
the other hand, the Quarterly Review 
has come out with a foaming article, 
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raging, in unmeasured terms, against all 
interference with the traditional text. 
The oldest manuscripts, where they do 
not bear out the readings of the re- 
ceived text, are unsparingly denounced 
as hopelessly corrupt. The perilous 
consequences of this position do not 
seem to have occurred to the infuriated 
writer. His article, which is a fine 
specimen of learning misapplied, might 
have availed, a hundred years ago, to 
stem the current of scientific criticism ; 
appearing in our own times, it supplies 
a significant measure of the terror which 
has seized some of those who would 
gladly ‘“‘rest on their lees,” at the 
popularisation of results long known to 
those who have made the Scriptures a 
subject of real study. 


DENOMINATIONAL. 


AMERICA.—Twodistinguished clergy- 
men, of widely different types, have 
been called away from their earthly 
labours. Rev. Calvin Lincoln was a 
venerable scholar and dignified pastor 
of conservative thought and gentle 
heart, a surviving representative of a 
class which is not largely kept up in 
the existing ministry of his church. 
Rey. Richard L. Herbert, a Welsh- 
man by birth, a Methodist by training, 
had worked his way, through Congre- 
gationalism, into the freest kind of 
Unitarianism, without losing either zeal, 
devoutness, or oratorical power. Both 
were men of beautiful character; here 
was the beauty of earnestness, and here 
the beauty of enthusiasm.—The Chan- 
ning Memorial Church was opened on 
19th October. The pastor is to be 
Rev. M. K. Schermerhorn, whose 
exertions have contributed so materially 
to the successful issue of the project for 
erecting this beautiful building in 
memory of a saintly spirit, whose 
influence pervades all the churches.— 
Rev. H. P. Cutting, of Stirling, U.S., 
has renounced Unitarianism for the 
Congregationalist ministry. His appro- 
priate name is new to us. 

ENGLAND.—The programme of the 
projected National Conference has been 
published. The proposal originated 
with the Council of the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association, who 
appointed a Committee ‘‘to make ar- 
rangements for a meeting of ministers 
and laymen for religious fellowship in 
some central district of England.” The 


Committee consists of Revs. R. A. 
Armstrong, C. Beard, P. W. Clayden, 
H. W. Crosskey, S. A. Steinthal, A. 
W. Worthington, and Messrs. D. Ains- 
worth, M.P., T. Chatfield Clarke, C. 
H. James, M.P., J. Lupton, H. New, 
and H. Rawson. They state that ‘‘ to 
this Congress the ministers, members, 
and friends of all Unitarian, Liberal 
Christian, Free Christian, Presbyterian, 
and other Nonsubscribing or kindred 
congregations are invited as delegates 
or individuals.” There is evidently a 
rock ahead in this question of delegate 
or individual, as to which the Com- 
mittee have failed to lay down any rule, 
or to suggest any principle of guidance. 
The Conference is to be spread over 
parts of three days, and is to hear papers 
and conduct discussions on the following 
very important religious and practical 
topics: ‘*‘The Development of the 
Religions Life Within Our Churches ;’ 
“* By What Practical Means Can Our 
Churches Best Enlarge and Extend 
their Religious Influence?” ‘* The Edu- 
cation and Supply of Ministers for Our 
Pulpits ;” ‘‘ The Necessity of a Susten- 
tation Fund for the Support of Our 
Ministry.” The date and place of 
meeting are not yet announced.—Rev. 
James Black, one of the editors of the 
Unitarian Herald, is removing from 
Stockport to Todmorden.—At Yoxford, 
Suffolk, on 18th October, died Rev. 
Goodwyn Barnby, aet. 60, formerly 
minister at Wakefield, a cultivated man, 
and author of some pleasing volumes of 
poems.—Mr. Spackman, of Belfast, has 
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published a valuable pamphlet of 
Personal Recollections, in connection 
with the establishment of Unitarianism 
in Cheltenham, 1831-40. The moral 
of this spirited narrative is that what 
has been done by a few earnest men in 
Cheltenham, may be done elsewhere. 
In this connection we are glad to see 
a resolution passed by the Council of 
the B. and F., ‘‘that in view of the 
increased funds at the disposal of the 
Society, this Council recognises the 
importance of opening up in growing 
towns new places of religious worship.” 
GERMANY.—At Carlsruhe,_ died 
suddenly on the 21st October, at the 
age of 73, Dr. Bliintschli, founder of the 
Institute of International Law, and a 
foreign correspondent of the B. and F. 
Unitarian Association. 
Huncary.—The inauguration ser- 
vice at Budapest was held with some 
ceremony on 2nd October. Bishop 
Ferencz gave the inaugural discourse, 
after a sermon by the appointed pastor 
Rey. Charles Derzsi; and the Lord’s 
Supper was administered by Rev John 


Albert of Thorda. The ceremony took 
place in the Hall of the Evangelical 
Church, and was attended by representa- 
tives of all churches. The Calvyinistic 
Bishop Torok, the Dean of the Greek 
Church, the Minister of Public Worship 
and Instruction (a Roman Catholic), the 
Mayor and Deputy Mayor of Budapest 
were among those present. Funds are © 
being collected for the erection of a 
church building. 

ScOTLAND.—At the centenary of 
organised Unitarian Christianity, held 
at Montrose on the 13th October, 
interesting extracts were read from the 
historical preface to Discourses on the 
Divine Unity by William Christie, 
the first preacher of avowed Unitarian- 
ism ; also from a volume published by 
his brother, Provost Christie, who had 
been compelled to defend himself for 
having occasionally attended Unitarian 
services in Montrose, and from a funeral 
sermon upon the Provost, which was 
apparently delivered in the Unitarian 
Chapel, Back Wynd, Trongate, Glas- 
gow, in 1795. 


IRELAND. 


THE Mission Sunday in connection 
with the Nonsubscribing Association is 
fixed for December 18th.—A course of 
Affirmative Lectures, by leading Non- 
subscribing ministers, is in preparation. 
The lectures will probably be delivered 
in the first instance on week evenings at 
Belfast in some public hall. 

BELFAST.—The First Presbyterian 
Church was re-opened for worship after 
renovations, ongth October. Attheclose 
of the service, a meeting was held, at 
- which a respectful address of condolence 
was directed to be sent in the name of 
the congregation, expressing deep sym- 
pathy with Mrs. Garfield. On the 
23rd a Harvest Festival was held in 
the afternoon, when the handsomely 
decorated church was crowded with 
Sunday scholars and friends ; Revs. R, 
J. Orr, J. R. Ward, and A. Gordon 
took part in this service. —The Institute 
of Faith and Science held its opening 
conversazione in the Lombard Hall on 
the 27th, under the presidency of J. 
M‘Fadden, Esq., Portadown. Messrs, 
S. Riddel, Spackman, Roche, Luke, 
Hamilton, and Revs, C, J. M‘Alester 
and A. Gordon took part in the pro- 
ceedings, 

CoMBER.—A series of Tuesday even- 
ing lectures for the people, on subjects 


of general interest, has been begun this 
winter again. The attendance at the 
opening lecture was small, but it is exe 
pected that, as proved to be the case 
last winter, the audiences will steadily 
grow as the season advances, 
DRoMORE.—The lamented death of 
John Lindsay, Esq., of Tullyhenan, 
which occurred on the 20th October, 
removes a faithful elder of the Nonsub- 
scribing Church, a considerate landlord, 
and an impartial magistrate. He had 
borne with singular‘patience the linger- 
ing ordeal of the years of helpless pros- 
tration, which cut off the activities of a 
valuable and consistent life, 
DUBLIN.—We are glad to hear that 
Stephen’s Green Christian Association 
is in a flourishing state, and gives pro- 
mise of a continued career of usefulness, 
KILLINCHY.—A programme of Sun- 
day evening lectures is now out ; it em- 
braces several well-known names, and 
some excellent topics, 
TEMPLEPATRICK.—The _ re-opening 
services, conducted on oth Oct. by 
Revs, E. Crooks and A, Gordon, were 
very successful, the collections realising 
very nearly £90. The meeting-house 
presents a very elegant appearance, be- 
ing admirably reconstructed, and fitted 
up with great care and taste. 


